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Leoking ahead to 


1984 


In the near future, representatives of postal 
management and leaders of the four na- 
tional unions will once again meet at the 
bargaining table. 

Recent public statements by both sides—union 
leadership and management alike—point to a ne- 
gotiating climate marked by moderation, realism 
and good faith. This is in notable contrast to the 
past. And, in my opinion, it bodes well. 

Postal management and postal unions can and 
must conduct the 1984 contract talks in 
a manner that does 


tl 


nego 


encies. Likewise, each party will be a vigorous ad- 
vocate of its own best interests. That is as it 
should be. 

But management and unions must look beyond 
narrow partisan advantage to the larger interests 
shared by both. For amidst the heightened com- 
petition of recent years, we have become acutely 
aware of external adversaries. The interests that 
unite labor and management in a given company 
far outweigh the issues that divide them, and 
that underlying unity of interest can be reflected 
at the negotiating table. 








not weaken the Postal 
Service as an institu- 
tion. 

Obviously, sharp 
and fundamentally 
opposing points of 
view will be pre- 
sented at the negoti- 
ating table. Contract 
talks are adversarial 
by their very nature. 
But this does not 
mean they have to be 
confrontational. As 
the old cliche goes, it 





“Postal management and 
postal unions can and must 
conduct the 1984 contract 
talks in a manner that does 
not weaken the Postal Service 
as an institution.” 


I strongly believe 
that the opportunity 
for moderation is pre- 
sent this year. And to 
people who say this 
view is naive or ideal- 
istic, I ask, “What is 
the realistic alterna- 
tive?” 

Over the last dec- 
ade there has been an 
explosion of commu- 
nications technologies 
in the United States— 
many of them offering 





is possible to disagree 
without being disagreeable. 

In 1984, both sides must approach the bar- 
gaining table not as the battleground of years 
past, but as a place to reach common ground. 
And I say this not because bitterness or shouting 
matches are unpleasant or uncivil. That is beside 
the point. 

The point is that there are larger issues at stake 
this year. All of us must bear in mind the public’s 
perception of the Postal Service—especially now, 
when we are proposing a postage increase. We 
cannot afford to have the Postal Service viewed as 
an organization divided against itself, or as an or- 
ganization that thumbs its nose at its customers. 

Clearly, all parties at the table will represent 
important constituencies—demanding constitu- 





highly attractive 
alternatives to traditional mail delivery. 

We have never faced such stiff competition, and 
it stands to get even stiffer in the years to come. 

One recent entry into the communications 
marketplace, MCI Mail, is advertising itself on na- 
tional TV as “the nation’s new postal system: That 
is an exaggerated claim, but it is symptomatic of 
our competitors’ ambitions to supplant us. And as 
we all know from the experience of parcel post, if 
we let down and give our private-sector competi- 
tors an edge in terms of service or price, the con- 
sequences can be devastating. 

Fortunately, we do not start from square-one in 
defining a new attitude toward collective bargain- 
ing in the Postal Service. We have come a long 
way in the 13 years since Postal Reorganization. 




















iations 


Bear in mind, until the Postal Service did so in 
1971, no major federal agency had ever before at- 
tempted to bargain collectively with representa- 
tives of its employees over wages, hours and 
other conditions of employment. We faced an un- 
precedented situation, and we have learned and 
grown through five cycles of negotiations. Not 
surprisingly, the road has been a rocky one. 

But consider what we have achieved together. 
Compared to 1970, the Postal Service today is a 
lean, competitive, techno logically advanced en- 
terprise. What's more, 


the agreement which emerges is legitimate and 
binding. 

The hard reaiity is that if collective bargaining 
should fail, our fate would be taken out of our 
hands. Our fate would be determined in third- 
party arbitration, with all the uncertainty and un- 
predictability that entails, or, worse, by potential 
adversaries on Capitol Hill who might be given 
reason to question the wisdom of the Private 
Express Statutes and/or the Postal Reorganization 
Act. 


In contrast, with 





thanks to our expand- 
ing mail volume and 
our ability to achieve 
financial stability over 
the past seven years, 
postal employees 
have won dramatic 
improvements in 
wages, benefits and 
working conditions. It 
is hard to believe, but 
in Fiscal Year 1971 the 
average salary and 
fringe benefits of a 
letter carrier, for ex- 
ample, totaled only 





“The hard reality is 
that if collective bargaining 
should fail, our fate would 

be taken out of 
our hands.” 


successful collective 
bargaining we reaf- 
firm our capacity to 
manage our affairs 
without outside inter- 
ference. And the con- 
tract we hammer out 
serves both as a 
mechanism for resol- 
ving differences and 
as a framework for 
healthy labor/manage- 
ment cooperation. In 
my opinion, that is 
something we can't 








$9,895; the average in FY 1983 had increased 
to $26,715. 

In addition, the Employee Involvement/Quality 
of Working Life process—with its emphasis on 
teamwork as an alternative to the traditional 
“them-us” attitude—is beginning to work signifi- 
cant changes in labor/management relations 
within the Postal Service. In fact, it is my commit- 
ment to the EI/QWL process that brings me to 
communicate with you on this subject that so 
deeply concerns us all. 

We have achieved a strong mutual respect for 
the collective bargaining process. Management 
and labor may disagree over particular issues 
being negotiated at the table. But we will never 
disagree that the table should be there, or that 


afford to lose. 

The bottom line in the upcoming negotiations 
will be fairness: fairness to the employees who 
rely on the Postal Service for their livelihood; fair- 
ness to the managers who are charged with run- 
ning the Postal Service as an efficient, financially 
sound business; and, above all, fairness to the 
American mailer who—in the last analysis—pays 
all the bills. 

The key issue in 1984 is not who “wins” or 
“loses’"—both sides will come out losers if either 


side feels it has “lost” What matters this year, 
more than ever before, is how we play the 
game. @ 
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Postmaster General 








l’s more than 
signing a few 
documents 
and waiting 
for an annuity 
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heck. 





Nearing retireme 


New how-to sessions will help you make the most of it. 


Employees planning to retire will be able 
to attend a special seminar this year focusing 
on retirement and financial planning, phys- 
ical and mental health, estate planning, ways 
of keeping active and a wealth of other 
topics related to retirement. 

The seminars are part of the Postal Service’s 
National Retirement Counseling System 
(NARECS) and, starting this year, all management 
sectional centers will be encouraged to sponsor 
at least one annually. 

NARECS provides every management sectional 
center with semiannual annuity estimates for em- 
ployees who meet the basic requirements for re- 
tirement: age 55 with 30 years of creditable ser- 
vice, age 60 with 20 years of creditable service or 
age 62 with five years of creditable civilian ser- 
vice. It also provides individual estimates, upon 
request, anytime during the year. 

Using this information, specially trained retire- 
ment counselors offer employees individual ses- 
sions (up to two hours on-the-clock) to explain 
benefits such as the basic annuity, survivors’ an- 
nuity, life and health insurance and cost-of-living 
adjustments. 

The annual seminars, however, will offer em- 
ployees much more. A typical agenda for the one- 
day (off-the-clock) seminars includes presenta- 
tions and handouts on estate planning, social 
security, taxes, veterans’ benefits, consumer fraud, 
home security, federal life and health insurance, 
nutrition, family relationships and leisure 
activities. 

According to Larry D. Stebbins, Southern Re- 
gion general manager of Compensation, the semi- 
nar plan was inspired by Nancy George, Assistant 
Postmaster General, Employee Relations, who ex- 
pressed a concern that employees did not always 
receive accurate information. 

“The seminars are part of an effort to increase 
employee awareness of matters that need atten- 
tion before retirement; Stebbins explains, “and to 
demonstrate that the USPS is grateful for each em- 
ployee’s years of dedivation and service. 

“We want to avoid horror stories like the case 
of one employee who after a year of retirement 
was told by the Office of Personnel Management 
that his total years of postal and military service 
had been miscalculated? Stebbins says. “He actu- 


ally needed one more year of service to be eligi- 
ble for retirement, so he came back to work” 

The national seminar program allows regions 
flexibility but will follow the lines of the one de- 
veloped in the Southern Region, at the direction 
of Regional Postmaster General Jackie A. Strange. 
Since the effort began last year, each of the South- 
ern Region's 54 management sectional centers 
has conducted retirement seminars and more 
than 8,000 employees and 3,000 spouses have 
attended. 

A recent session conducted in Dallas, TX, is 
typical of these seminars. The sectional center 
has sponsored similar workshops annually since 
1980 in which more than 1,000 employees and 
their spouses have participated. 

The retirement clinics are advertised in the 
sectional center's newsletter and through notices 
posted in every facility. In addition, Dallas Sec- 
tional Center Manager/Postmaster Leon Dudley 
advises supervisors and managers to give annual 
leave to all employees who want to attend. 

“Two years ago; notes Dudley, “so many em- 
ployees from one unit wanted to attend that 
rather than deny the oppcrtunity to some, we 
sent in enough teniporary help to staff the office 
for the day” 

Employees who attended the recent seminar 
left with an armload of booklets and other hand- 
outs donated by 22 organizations, including the 
American Cancer Association, the Dallas Police 
Department, the Dallas Council on Alcoholism, 
the Consumer Information Center, Republic Na- 
tional Bank, the Volunteer Services Center and 
the Lone Star Gas Company. 

For instance, Blue Cross/Blue Shield provided a 
book called “A Guide to Staying Well” that out- 
lines a total fitness package including nutrition, 
physical fitness and stress reduction. And the Dal- 
las Postal Credit Union provided a comprehen- 
sive “Life Planning Workbook” that serves as a 
self-help guide for money management, legal mat- 
ters, housing decisions and using time wisely. 

The seminar program demonstrates that retire- 
ment is more than signing a few documents and 
going home to wait for an annuity check. And 
employees who attended the session agree that 
the variety of topics presented was thought- 
provoking and useful. 











Prentiss Andrews and his “war-bride” wife of 
38 years, Therese, came to find out first-hand 
what retirement—Postal Service style—is all 
about. “I'm a self-service postal unit technician 
and I love my work? says Andrews, who has 32 
years of service. “But I'll be 62 this year and I'm 
starting to think about retirement” 

Kenneth Valentine, a clerk for 36 years, says he 
wasn't planning on retiring when he attended his 
first seminar two years ago. “It was fantastic? 
Valentine notes. “It would be a shame for some- 
one to retire and never go to one of these semi- 
nars. It's something everyone needs” 

Valentine was so enthusiastic about the Dallas 
seminar that he convinced Floyd Ferguson to at- 
tend. Ferguson, a supervisor of Retail Sales, was 
auditing Valentine’s stamp stock shortly before 
the seminar and had discussed his retirement 
plans. 

“Tm glad now that I came? says Ferguson, a 
27-year postal veteran. “I'm planning to retire 
later this year and it made me start thinking about 


the plans I should be making for my money and 
my time” 

Although most employees came with the inten- 
tion of keeping up with the latest changes in the 
retirement laws, they left with a better under- 
standing of the need to prepare for the future. 

Says Grady Harris, a 15-year letter carrier with 
25 years’ military service, “It makes you think 
about a lot of things you never stop to consider, 
like home security, checking your hospitalization 
coverage and the importance of maintaining your 
health” 

And some, like 70-year-old Robert Pecot and 
his wife Harridell simply came to hear what 
everyone had to say. “I don’t know when I'll re- 
tire’ says Pecot, a ramp clerk at Dallas-Fort 
Worth Airport with 15 years of service. “My work 
is my hobby” 

Adds his wife, “His work keeps him going. Until 
this seminar, I didn’t know what he'd do if he re- 
tired. Now we have some things to think 
about” @ 


—Pamela York 

















Retirement involves dollars and sense 


Retirement can be the best time of your 
life—or it can be disappointing if you don't 
plan for it and know what to expect. 

The Civil Service retirement, veteran’s benefits 
and Social Security programs have created a com- 
plex web of frequently overlapping regulations. If 
you wait until the last minute to make decisions, 
you may discover you don’t have enough com- 
bined postal and military service to retire on the 
intended day, or you won't have adequate life or 
health insurance coverage. 

You can get help in unraveling this tangle of 
regulations from the Postal Service’s National Re- 
tirement Counseling System (NARECS). Cur- 
rently, management sectional centers provide on- 
the-clock individual retirement counseling upon 
request and NARECS printouts of annuity esti- 
mates for eligible employees. Beginning this year, 
however, management sectional centers will be 
encouraged to hold day-long, off-the-clock semi- 
nars or to co-sponsor one with another office. 
You should try to attend one at least five years 
before retirement. 

No matter when you decide to retire or what 
you want to do with your time, your key to a suc- 
cessful future is long-range planning. The follow- 
ing topics touch on postal and non-postal areas 
you may want to start thinking about now. 


Who can retire 

Employees are eligible for optional retirement 
if they are age 62 with five years of civilian ser- 
vice, age 60 with 20 years of creditable service or 
age 55 with 30 years of creditable service. 


When to retire 

You may select any date to retire after you be- 
come eligible. However, it can be to your advan- 
tage to retire at the end of a pay period rather 
than in the middle of one since you only earn 
credit towards your lump-sum payment for 
earned, but unused annual leave, if you work a 
full pay period. 

You also should consider the provision con- 
cerning the date your annuity would begin under 
voluntary retirement. If you retire on the first, 
second or third day of the month, your annuity 
would begin the following day. If your retirement 
date is between the fourth and last day of the 
month, your annuity would begin on the first day 
of the following month. 


Annual and sick leave 


After retirement, the Postal Service will pay 


‘ 


bargaining unit employees for their unused an- 
nual leave up to a maximum of 240 hours. Most 
retiring non-bargaining unit employees can be 
paid up to a maximum of 488 hours. Employees 
with leave hours in excess of these limits should 
be certain to use that time prior to retirement. 

Sick leave balances will be converted to years, 
months and days and added to your total service 
time when computing the annuity. For example, 
an employee with a balance of 2,080 hours, 
would have one year added to total years of 
service. 


Health and life insurance 

Employees may carry Federal health and life in- 
surance plans into retirement if they were en- 
rolled in a Federal plan for the last five years 
prior to retirement or from the time they first 
had the opportunity to enroll. Your personnel of- 
fice can provide you with the details of the vari- 
ous health plans and life insurance options. 

In addition, employees who become eligible 
for Medicare and are enrolled in the high option 
of their Federal Employees Health Benefits Pro- 
gram plan, may change to the low option of that 
plan 31 days before their Medicare eligibility be- 
gins or at anytime afterwards. 


Income and expenses 

Although your gross salary will be reduced, 
your net income (take-home pay) may not be 
that much lower. Remember, you won't be mak- 
ing ari8.3 percent contribution to retirement and 
Medicare any more. And initially, your taxes will 
be less since you won't have to pay federal in- - 
come tax on your annuity income until the 
amount you have received equals the amount you 
originally contributed to the fund. 

Retirement living generally means lowered ex- 
penses, as well. For example, you will save on 
transportation costs without those daily trips to 
work, you can lower food costs by taking the 
time to shop wisely and by eating at home more 
often, and you can reduce home maintenance ex- 
penses by taking the time to do small repairs 
yourself. In addition, if your children are grown 
and your mortgage is paid off, you might not 
need as much life insurance coverage and may be 
able to reduce your cost for premiums. 


Health and activities 

Good nutrition and an active lifestyle are the 
keys to maintaining physical and mental health as 
you grow older. Retirement can provide the op- 








portunity to set work pressures aside and take 
better care of yourself. If you find you must work 
to supplement your retirement income, you 
should look for low-stress jobs. On the other 
hand, if work is an important activity, retirement 
provides the opportunity to pursue a second 
career. 

For those who decide not to work, the choice 
of activities is endless. You can do volunteer 
work, pursue hobbies, travel, begin an exercise 
program, join a bowling team or participate in 
community or church-sponsored group activities. 
But don’t forget to include a few sedentary activi- 
ties, such as reading a book, seeing a movie or at- 
tending a concert, to enhance your overall well- 
being. 


Housing 

Since housing can be one of your biggest ex- 
penses, you may consider making a change when 
you retire. If you don’t want to be tied to the 
maintenance of a large home, you can sell it and 
move to a smaller home or apartment. Publica- 
tion 523, “Tax Information on Selling or Buying 
Your Home? published by the Internal Revenue 
Service, is a valuable guide that may help you de- 
termine the best options. 

The decision to move across town or across 
the country should be made carefully. Remember, 
leaving friends and relatives behind is a situation 
which could cause stress later on. So, before mak- 
ing a permanent move, it’s a good idea to spend 
some time at the new location to be sure that’s 
where you really want to live. 


Legal and estate planning 
You shouldn't wait until you retire to get your 
property and possessions in order. Seeking advice 

early will provide you with the answers to com- 
mon legal questions that tend to come up after 
you retire. For example, do you know what hap- 
pens to an estate when there is no will? Do you 
understand the benefits of creating a trust? Are 
you aware of the legal requirements for changing 
a hobby into a business? Do you know when to 
seek legal advice? Or how to select a lawyer? 
Many communities have legal aid societies 
which provide lawyers to persons who cannot af- 
ford them. You could also check to see if a local 
university’s law school maintains a legal aid of- 
fice. Or contact the local offices of the federal 
government or local human resources agencies 
which may be able to provide legal assistance. 


Read before you sign 

Whatever you do, wherever you go, don't sign 
anything until you are certain you understand the 
document you are signing. Don’t be afraid to ask 
questions. It is important that you are aware of 
your rights and obligations under the law. 

Remember, retirement is a privilege you have 
earned. The Postal Service is committed to pro- 
viding advice and assistance on matters involving 
the Civil Service Retirement System and helping 
you make a smooth transition into retirement. 
The rest is up to you. @ 


Prentiss Andrews, and his “war-bride”’ wife of 38 
years, Therese, attended the Dallas Management 
Sectional Center’s seminar. “I’m 62, and I’m starting 
to think about retirement,” says the self-service 
postal unit technician. 










































Entertain 


When day is done, the sound of applause 
irresistibly draws many postal employees 
into the magical world of entertainment. 
Some perform as a hobby, some are reaching 
for stardom, and some, after long careers on 
the stage, simply like to keep in practice. 


Still bringing crowds to their feet 

Ed Hoffman, for example, cheerfully bowed 
out of a 35-year singing career when he joined 
the Anaheim, CA, Post Office in 1961. Hoffman, 
now a registry clerk, had traveled the world sing- 


ing opera and show tunes as part of a quartette 
billed as “The Royal Guards” The singers joined 
Bob Hope and Bing Crosby in entertaining Ameri- 
can troops during World War II, and were the 
opening act in the Broadway show, “Helzapop- 
pin’? in 1951. 

It was about that time that Hoffman met Margu- 
rite, an English ballerina, and the couple married 
and settled down, more or less, in California. 
Hoffman continued to accept singing engage- 
ments away from home—two weeks on the road, 
two weeks at home—until their first son, Greg- 


Ed Hoffman 

















People for whom the show must 
go on—after the mail gets through 





naturally to Harold (Sonny) Poss, a window and 
philatelic clerk in the Macon Post Office and 
17-year postal veteran. 

“In the hills of Ashland, Alabama? he says, “my 
grandfather taught my mother and her sisters an 
old-time kind of music called ‘sacred-heart sing- 
ing’? My mother taught it to her children and we 
sang together until my older sister died. It wasn't 
the same after her death, but I never stopped 
singing entirely” 

He recently made his professional debut in a 
popular Georgia nightspot known as “Swamp- 
land” Each evening some 600 customers gather 
there to dine on catfish and hush puppies and en- 
joy their favorite country western, rock and gos- 
pel tunes. 

In the past Poss was influenced by Hank Wil- 
liams, Elvis Presley, Jerry Lee Lewis and Johnny 
Cash, but lately he’s been leaning more and more 
toward gospel singing. And the reason for that 
isn’t hard to decipher—he recently married Etta 
Jo Mickler, a local gospel singer and the owner of 
Swampland. 





Like father, like son 
Harold Poss Frank Gross, of Lindenwold, NJ, learned to play 
a guitar in the 1950s and soon showed great 
ory brought his father’s singing career to an ab- promise as a country western singer. But the 
rupt halt. continued 
Once, as I came in the door from a trip, he re- —_ 
calls, “Gregory pointed to me and asked his 


mother, ‘Who's he? That’s when I hiked down to 
the post office to apply for a job that would let 


o. 
me sleep under my own roof every night. So, \ 
when our other two sons, Glen and Trevor, came 
along, they knew who their father was” 

Hoffman, 72, keeps his tenor voice in good 
condition through weekly renditions of the Na- 
tional Anthem at the Anaheim baseball stadium, 
and was looking forward to one more out-of-town 
booking in January. That’s when he was sched- 


uled to sing at the wedding of his son, Glen, who 
is a shortstop with the Boston Red Sox. 


Married to his music 

Across the country in Georgia, another postal 
employee is just starting his career as a part-time 
vocalist. Born into a musical family, singing comes 
































South Jersey MSC registry clerk never really tried 
for the big time. Instead, he opted for the security 
of a steady job and singing only on weekends. 

“When I was little? says Gross’ oldest son, 
Frank Jr., “the whole neighborhood was like a 
party on weekends, with Dad supplying the 
music. My Mom sang, too—never professionally, 
but she was good” 

Frank Jr. is now an up-and-coming country and 
pop entertainer with the band “Easy Street.” The 
group has recently appeared in Nashville and At- 
lantic City with such superstars as Conway Twitty 
and Ronnie Milsap. 

“I owe everything to my parents’ encourage- 
ment; Frank Jr. is happy to acknowledge. Ironi- 
cally, if the father’s talent influenced his offspring, 
his son’s success seems to have spurred the elder 
Gross onto greater achievements. He’s now 
emerging as a song writer and composer. In the 
past two years, he has written more than 60 tunes 
and had them recorded by Nashville and Texas 
artists. His latest effort, “Country Turns Me On? is 
being produced by Majestic Records. Those who 
know his work say the right management could 
yet propel the 53-year-old composer down the 
road to country western fame. 


Putting the show on the road 

Such persistence in search of recognition, 
while not uncommon in the entertainment 
world, holds no attraction for tenor Terry Crabbs. 
“I never aspired to be a professional singer; says 
the postmaster of Eudora, KS, who divides his lei- 
sure time between bridge-playing (in 1963, at age 
18, he was the youngest Life Master player in the 
U.S.) and sharing the limelight with the 100 some 
members of the University of Missouri-Kansas 
City Civic Chorus. 

On a recent 15-day European tour, the chorus 


Terry Crabbs and the University of Missouri-Kansas City Civic Chorus 


gave a concert in Rotterdam, Netherlands, fol- 
lowed by programs in the cathedrals of France 
—Notre Dame, Chartres and Reims—and in a 
pavillion at Inzing, near Innsbruck, Austria. “Per- 
forming at Inzing, surrounded by the Austrian 
hills, was like recreating the ‘Sound of Music’,”” 
says Crabbs, “and the Europeans loved our rendi- 
tions of both sacred and secular music” At one 
appearance, though, the applause that usually 
greeted the end of a performance was eerily ab- 
sent. This was in Lucerne, Switzerland, where the 
chorus sang at a monastery, for monks who live 
under a vow of silence. “When the singing was 
finished; recalls Crabbs, “everything became 
completely still...” 


Walter Romanski 

















Mail satchels and jazz sax 

George Benson, a letter carrier in Detroit, be- 
gan a long and satisfying music career at age 11. 
While rummaging through the family attic the 
youngster discovered a colorful uniform and a 
shiny saxophone. “It was my deceased uncle’s 
marching band uniform and the saxophone he 
played for his American Legion Post; says Ben- 
son. “I was told I could wear the uniform only 
after I learned to play the instrument” 

But, by the time he mastered the saxophone, 
the uniform was forgotten. Instead he donned a 
different one and spent two years in Hawaii with 
a U.S. Army band. After that, he made his living 
for a while playing out-of-town gigs, and met his 
wife, Lajune, when he was playing at a nightclub 
in Ohio. Detroit had always been home base, 
however, and 16 years ago he settled down there 
and put on the blue uniform of a letter carrier. 

Benson's style has been influenced by the musi- 
cians he’s worked with—Ella Fitzgerald, Mel 
Torme, Nancy Wilson and most of the Motown 
artists of the ‘60s. He also likes the music of Char- 
lie Parker, Herbie Hancock, Chick Corea and Joe 
Pass. 

He now plays with several groups, including 
the New McKinney Cotton Pickers Band. And he’s 
helping to shape the music of the future. He 
teaches jazz theory and improvisation at Henry 
Ford Community College, and is part of the ap- 
plied music faculty at Wayne State University. 


Playwright, producer 

While some entertain as part of a group, 

Walter Romanski stars in a one-man show. Pride 
in his Polish heritage inspired him to write and 
produce a play with himself as the principal actor. 

His play, “Paderewski? dramatizes the life of the 
brilliant Polish pianist, composer and statesman 
who performed many times in the United States. 
Before his death in 1941, Ignace Jan Paderewski 
asked that his heart be buried in America but 
wanted his body returned to his homeland when 
Poland became free. Consequently, Paderewski’s 
heart is now enshrined in an urn in the Cypress 
Hills Abbey in New York, while his body rests in 
Arlington National Cemetery. 

Says Romanski, a customer service representa- 
tive in Long Beach, CA: “‘Paderewski’ was first 
written as a Bicentennial tribute to America for 
what she gave my father, a poor Polish immigrant 
boy who died with pride, knowing that he had 
given his children a legacy of freedom and oppor- 
tunity, things he had to cross an ocean to find” 

His play enjoyed several successful runs in and 
around Los Angeles during the Bicentennial year, 
and Romanski presented it again in 1981, on the 























































George Benson 


40th anniversary of Paderewski’s death. He do- 
nates box office proceeds to the Alliance College, 
a small institution in Pennsylvania founded in 
1912 by Polish immigrants. 

These are but a few of the countless postal em- 
ployees who enjoy performing—and who help 
make life so much more enjoyable for the rest of 


us. @ 


—Catherine Courtney 


‘Did 

that box 
move?’ 

l asked 
him 
uneasily. 








A parcel marked 





It was one of those days. You know, the 
kind of day that makes you wish you'd gone 
into the service station business like Momma 
wanted you to. 

Robert Frost said it best: “The brain is a won- 
derful organ; it starts working the moment you 
get up in the morning and does not stop until you 
get to the office?” 

He failed to mention that on Monday mornings, 
it rarely starts working at all. 

I was in the back of the post office that Monday 
morning, trying to get the bits of Kleenex off my 
face, when the first customer walked in. Kleenex 
will stop the worst bleeding known to medical 
science unless you've got your last clean shirt on. 
Then a tourniquet wouldn’t stop it. 

The customer had placed a shoe box on the 
counter. 

“You think we ought to write ‘This side up’ on 
it?” he called out. “I'd hate for this stuff to spill” 

I looked at the shoe box. It was a rather ordi- 
nary shoe box, except it had string tied around 
it—and occasionally it moved. 

“I want to mail it to Arizona? the customer 
continued. 

“Did that box move?” I asked him uneasily. 

“Yeah? he replied. “I sure hope they don’t spill 
their water and pimento cheese. Maybe I'd better 
insure it” 

The conversation was going too fast for me. 

“You can't mail this package? I told him po- 
litely. “It's not wrapped properly. Besides? I added 
for good measure, “it moves’ 


‘agile’ 


“They'll move around some? he said. “But they 
can't get out. I'm sending them to my brother in 
Arizona for his birthday. He’s never seen one. 
Have you?” 

‘Just what have you got in that box?” I asked. I 
explained that ordinarily I didn’t have to know 
the contents of packages. Unless, of course, they 
moved. 

“Possums; he replied proudly. “My brother's 
never seen one. I'm sending him three for his 
birthday” 

I stood there for a minute thinking that there 
must be a better way to start the morning. Then I 
tried to explain to him that he couldn't mail a 
shoe box full of possums. 

“They'll die? I said. “Your box isn’t even venti- 
lated .. 

He untied the string and lifted the top off the 
box. Sure enough, there was a bowl of water, pi- 


mento cheese in a pan and three baby possums. 
They weren't exactly cuddly, but kind of cute. | 
“Do they really like pimento cheese?” I asked 


him, stroking one of the possums on the head. It 
immediately clamped two rows of sharp teeth 
around my finger. 

“They like meat better? he said as I jerked my 
finger back. 

I searched for a Band-Aid. “Why don’t you put 
some Kleenex on it?” he suggested. “Like you've 
got on your face” 

The three possums had crawled out of the box 
and were snooping around the counter. 

“I thought possums played dead? he marveled. 


continued 
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“They're not going to have to play if they're not 
out of here soon? I promised him, holding my fin- 
ger. I reached for the Domestic Mail Manual. 

“Don't hit them with that? he pleaded. “That 
thing would kill a water buffalo” 

I explained that I was just going to tell him 
what kinds of animals he could send through the 
mail. I was confident that possums weren't one of 
them. 

“Small, harmless, cold-blooded animals, except 
snakes and turtles, which do not require food or 
water or attention during handling? I read, “and 
which do not create sanitary problems or obnox- 
ious odors. . . ” 

One of the possums had created a sanitary 
problem on the money order machine, not to 
mention an obnoxious odor. Another was chew- 
ing on the time cards. 

I read faster. “Baby alligators, and caymans not 
exceeding 20 inches in length, bloodworms, 
mealworms, chameleons, frogs, toads, goldfish, 
hellgrammites, newts, salamanders, leeches, liz- 
ards, snails and tadpoles are mailable. . . ” 

A scream erupted from the box lobby. 

“I didn’t order this and I'm not taking it? a lady 
was yelling. I retrieved the possum from her post 
office box. “No warm-blooded animals except 





day-old poultry are acceptable” I had finally 
found the reference. 

“You mean I can’t mail them even if I punch 
holes in the box and put some hamburger in with 
them?” 

“You can’t mail them with an air conditioner 
and T-bone steak? I replied. “Maybe your brother 
would like a newt ..” 

“Tl just mail him a shirt? he said, scooping the 
possums into his box. “I'm sorry about your acci- 
dent? he added. 

I assured him my finger would be all right. 

“I meant your face; he said as he walked out 
the door. @ 


—Warren Dixon, Jr. 
The writer is the postmaster in Staley, NC, where he 
always keeps a copy of the Domestic Mail Manual 
handy. 








Handling a tough customer 


Being a window clerk isn’t always easy. Our 
clerks serve some 9 million people every 
day. And, although the vast majority of these 
customers arrive at the post office in a pleas- 
ant or friendly mood, some do not. 

How should a clerk respond when a “tough 
customer” shows up at the counter? 

The paramount rule—and the paramount chal- 
lenge—is to remain courteous and professional at 
all times. In most cases, a friendly, courteous and 
professional manner will disarm a “problem” cus- 
tomer. If it doesn’t, it’s important to bear in mind 
the difference between being politely firm and 
being walked on. 

Remember, you control the window transac- 
tion, not the customer. It is you who opens the 
transaction. It is you who carries out the re- 
quested task. And it is you who closes the 
transaction. 

Therefore, you can keep the transaction on an 
adult, professional level—regardless of how a cus- 
tomer acts. 

Here are four simple rules to fall back on when 
you encounter hostility: 

1. Don't lose your cool. If you fail on this 


rule, all is lost. But if you can keep your emotions 
in check, chances are that both you and the cus- 
tomer will “win” The fastest—and hardest—way 
to defuse a difficult customer is to project an 
image of utter, unflappable calm. Remember to 
smile and treat the customer as you would like to 
be treated in a similar situation. 

2. Be a problem solver. Use your knowledge 
of postal regulations to solve the customer’s prob- 
lem. If the customer doesn’t know what class or 
subclass is appropriate for a given need, briefly 
explain the options and make a recommendation. 
Customers look to you as the authority, and they 
need more than yes or no answers to their 
questions. 

3. Do not be arbitrary. Don’t throw the book 
at a customer. Take time to explain the postal 
rules and regulations that are pertinent to a cus- 
tomer’s transaction. 

4. Once you've done your best, pass the 
buck. As a last resort, if a customer is still not sat- 
isfied, do not hesitate to refer him or her to your 
supervisor. If you spend too much time with one 
unhappy person, the customers left standing in 
line will start to breathe fire too. 





POSTAL PERSONALITIES 


Most decorated 


james Ballard is one of the most decorated 
drivers in the Eastern Region, and he wears 
his badges proudly. 

Fastened to his uniform cap, to the left of his 
blood donor pin, shines a gold safe-driver pin 
from the National Safety Council. On his tie he 
wears a gold emblem, received in 1977, denoting 
35 years with the Postal Service. And his jacket 
sleeve sports two gold stars awarded last year 
when he passed the 40-year mark. 

In the 32 years Ballard has been a Special De- 
livery messenger in Norfolk, VA, he’s driven three 
million miles and 75,000 hours without an acci- 
dent. In 1979, he was made a lifetime member of 
the National Safety Council's Two Million Mile 
Club. 

Working in the Norfolk Management Sectional 
Center requires driving across bridges and 
through tunnels, 75 to 100 miles a day in all kinds 
of weather and in all kinds of traffic. 

His careful and speedy delivery of computer 
parts needed in the recovery support operations 
of the Skylab and Apollo flights earned him four 
citations from a grateful Navy and Air Force. 

These, and many of Ballard’s other awards, can’t 
be worn on his uniform. For example, the 
awards—cash and otherwise—for suggestions; 
the letters of commendation from customers who 
just want to express appreciation for years of out- 
standing service; and a letter to the Norfolk post- 
master concerning a lost wallet found by Ballard’s 
son. After locating the owner of the wallet 
through his identification cards and learning that 
he had no transportation, Ballard delivered the 
billfold to its owner’s home, refusing any kind of 
reward. 

Another of Ballard’s off-duty humanitarian ser- 
vices inspired a letter from a co-worker whose 
wife was hospitalized 
with a heart attack. 
Ballard not only had 
gotten the information 
to the woman’s husband, 
but had accompanied 
him to the hospital. 

Although his 1976 
vacation in Guatemala 
| brought no formal 
recognition, Ballard and 
his wife were greatly 


James L. Ballard 








admired for their efforts at that time in helping 
earthquake victims. During his two weeks off, 
they flew to Central America, took hammer and 
saw in hand and helped build a six-classroom 
church school, all at their own expense. 9 


The answer is 19 


The question was, how many “Invitations 
to a Burglary” appeared in the illustration 
for the September/October Postal Life con- 
test? Ten contest winners received $50 gift 
certificates to the mail order catalog of their 
choice for determining the correct number. 
They are: 

Josephine Ayll6n-Ortiz, clerk, San Juan, PR, 
General Post Office; Margaret Earl, personnel as- 
sistant, Fort Wayne, IN, Post Office; Charles W. 
Gassett, letter carrier, Phoenix, AZ, Main Post Of- 
fice; Raymond D. Girdner, distribution clerk, Chil- 
licothe, MO, Post Office; Ronald Steven Law, mail 
processing equipment mechanic, Memphis, ‘TN, 
Bulk Mail Center; Richard N. Murrell, letter car- 
rier, Blossom Hill Station, San Jose, CA, Post Of- 
fice; Beverly J. Osterhout, part-time flexible clerk, 
Conklin, NY, Post Office; Jose C. B. Pereira, data 
collection technician, MSC Northern Virginia, 
Merrifield, VA; Hy Schechter, self-service postal 
center technician, Toms River, NJ, Main Post Of- 
fice; and Helen Skinner, postmaster, Conetoe, NC, 
Post Office. 
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Half a dozen 





things to say about a postage increase 


The knee-jerk reaction to our pro- 
posed rate increase is to knock it. (The 
postal customer in the cartoon is pretty 
typical.) 

Twenty-five-cent newspapers that cost a dime 
10 years ago have blasted us in their editorials. 
The guy at the “service” station snorts about the 
23-cent stamp while watching customers pump 
their own gas at $1.20 a click ( $1.24 if paid by 
credit card). 

But the fact is, there are plenty of good come- 
backs to criticism about the rate increase. The 
window clerk in the cartoon makes one good 
point. Here are six more: 

1 Don’t cry over (as yet) unspilt milk. For all 
the hubbub over the proposed rate increase, it 
helps to note that 20 cents still mails a letter. The 
23-cent stamp won't go into effect until October 
1984 at the earliest, by which time the 20-cent 
stamp will have enjoyed a remarkable three-year 
lifespan. How many other consumer items have 
stayed at the same price for three years running? 


2 Anybody prefer a 24-cent stamp? Hefty pro- 


ductivity gains have enabled the Postal Service to 
keep its price increases significantly below the 
national inflation rate. Between May 1978 and 
October 1984, the price of a First-Class stamp 
will have risen 8 cents (that’s a 53 percent in- 
crease ). Over the same period, the national infla- 
tion rate will rise by an estimated 64 percent. 

If we had kept pace with inflation over those 
six years, we would now be proposing a 24-cent 
stamp. And if we didn’t anticipate solid productiv- 
ity gains in the years ahead, we might have had to 
ask for even more. 

3 Avoiding the “candy bar syndrome.” Thanks 
to inflation, Americans have gotten used to pay- 
ing more for less. For instance, in 1969 a Hershey 
bar cost 10 cents and weighed 1.5 ounces; today, 
it costs 35 cents for 145 ounces. 

Not so for mail service. Inflation is boosting the 
price of First-Class Mail to 23 cents, but the Postal 
Service will continue to provide six-day-a- week 
delivery of First-Class Mail to anyone in the U.S. 


4 Still a bargain? Norwegians already pay the 
equivalent of 34 cents to mail a letter, West Ger- 
mans 30 cents, Canadians and Japanese 26 cents. 
Switzerland, at 19 cents, is one of the few coun- 
tries that offer lower rates than the United States, 
but the Swiss government has announced a 25 
percent increase to take effect in March. 

How about the cost of a handy alternative to 
mail: long-distance telephone? At AT&T’s basic 
daytime rate of 74 cents for your first minute 
speaking between New York and Los Angeles, 

23 cents will buy you a grand total of 19 seconds. 
Even the motormouth in Federal Express TV ads 
would have trouble delivering a message that fast. 

5 Eliminating the “hidden price” of mail. As 
recently as 1970, the American taxpayer picked 
up the tab for 24 percent of the Post Office’s bud- 
get. That was a drain on the U.S. Treasury, and 
amounted to a big “hidden price” on top of what 
Americans were paying in postage. 

Today, the direct taxpayer subsidy to the Postal 
Service has ended. The current 20-cent stamp 
and the future 23-cent stamp cover the full cost 
of processing and delivering a letter. That means 
you pay only for the mail service you actually 
use. 

6 Sharing the burden fairly. The proposed 
23-cent First-Class stamp has received the lion's 
share of publicity. Bear in mind, though, that in- 
creases have been proposed for aii classes of 
mail—and that includes Third-Class advertising 
mail (the increase for third-class bulk rates aver- 
ages out to 21.9 percent, which is actually higher 
than that for First-Class Mail). Everyone will 
shoulder a fair share of the rate increase. 

Obviously, none of us in the Postal Service wel- 
comes a price hike—however modest or war- 
ranted it might be. After all, each penny we add 
to the price of mailing a letter makes alternative 
forms of communication that much more attrac- 
tive. But when you step back and put the pro- 
posed 23-cent stamp in perspective, it looks 
pretty darn good. 














POSTAL 
SERVICE ON 


PARADE 


Postal employees watching ABC, CBS or 
NBC on the morning of January 2 probably 
did a double take. But, lo and behold, that 
was a U.S. Postal Service float in the 1984 
Tournament of Roses parade. 

Inspired by this year’s “Salute to the Volunteer” 
parade theme, the Postal Service took part in the 


annual Pasadena, CA, spectacle for the first time 
ever. And “volunteerism” was definitely the order 
of the day. 

Volunteers from a local high school worked 
long hours attaching a quarter million flowers— 
give or take a rose or two—to the Postal Service 
entry. (Parade regulations require 100 percent of 
the float’s surface to be covered by “organic ma- 
terials in their natural color and state”) 

The float itself was a 55-foot floral rendering of 
commemorative stamps honoring various volun- 
teer programs. Front and center was a giant rep- 
lica of the 20-cent “Volunteer, lend a hand” stamp 
fashioned from marigolds and chrysanthemums 
(as well as onion seeds for the lettering). 











Photos by Sam Tsunoda 


And amidst all those blooms and blossoms 
stood six Postal Service employees in bright red 


USPS blazers, greeting and waving to the 14 mil- 


lion spectators along Colorado Avenue. They 
were selected from each region and Headquar- 
ters to represent the tens of thousands of postal 


workers who devote off-duty hours to voluntary 


service. (See article on page 20.) 

Some 150 million television viewers around 
the world saw the 60 floats, 22 marching bands 
and 250 equestrians that made up the Rose Pa- 
rade. 

The morning festivities served as a traditional 
kickoff to the Rose Bowl football classic later in 
the day. In this year’s game, hometown favorite 


Left and top right, volunteers from a local high school 
perch on scaffolding to decorate the Postal Service 
float; bottom right, the postal eagle keeps an eye 
on Chuck Perry as the Santa Ana, CA, postal clerk 
applies flower petals to the bird’s head 





U.C.L.A. upset highly ranked University of Illinois, 
45-7. 

A gentler competition took place the day be- 
fore when a panel of judges evaluated the rose- 
studded floats, awarding 18 prizes for everything 
from “best animation” to “best use of roses.” 

The verdict on the Postal Service’s rookie en- 
try? Well, we didn’t win a prize, but our float had 
that sweet smell of success nonetheless. In fact, 
you might say we rose to the occasion. 


NOTE: Funds for the float came from the adver- 

tising and promotional budget of the USPS Phil- 
atelic Division, the group responsible for stimu- 
lating the public’s interest in stamp collecting. 
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Representing 
the best of us 


When Miami, FL, “super volunteer” Dick 
Green was congratulated by President Rea- 
gan at a White House ceremony last spring, 
the letter carrier modestly insisted, “There 
are millions of other people out there doing 
the same things’ 

He was right. In fact, according to a 1981 
Gallup survey, a remarkable 52 percent of adult 
Americans are engaged in some form of volunteer 
service. A lot of them are Postal Service employees. 

In the January 2 Rose Parade in Pasadena, CA, 
six postal worker/volunteers, one from each re- 
gion and Headquarters, called attention to the 
thousands of hours postal employees devote each 
year to voluntary community service. 

Richard Hamilton, a former Green Beret and 
much-decorated Vietnam veteran, represented 
the many off-duty volunteers in the Northeast Re- 
gion. Now an MPLSM supervisor at Manhattan's 
FDR Station, Hamilton spends much of his free 
time as an instructor at Red Cross swimming 
classes. 

His specialty is teaching handicapped children 
to swim. Says Hamilton, “In ‘Nam I saw so many 
kids get hurt. I feel the little bit of time I have, I 
can use to help kids” 

Cleveland window clerk Shirley McCoy, who 
represented the Central Region, says of her many 
volunteer activities, “I just see the need and I do it” 

McCoy was chairperson of the 1983 Hunger 
Drive for the United Way’s local Center for Hu- 
man Services and, as vice president of her Parent 
Teacher Association’s Executive Board, devotes a 
lot of energy to fund-raising. She recently orga- 
nized a series of car washes to raise money for a 
boy who had been shot and paralyzed by a robber. 

Letter carrier Philip Moses, who rode our 
Rose Parade float on behalf of Eastern Region vol- 
unteers, is known in his hometown of Trenton, 
NJ, as “Mr. Invest-in-a-cop” As commander of the 
local Jewish War Veterans post, Moses orches- 
trated a fund-raising effort to buy bullet-proof 
vests for the Trenton Police Department. A whop- 


ping $60,000 was raised,enough for some 300 vests. 


Representing the Western Region was Priscilla 
Lopez-Elzy, secretary to the Tucson, AZ, post- 
master. “Volunteering?” she asks, “I think every- 
one should do it. It has been a growth asset for me” 

Lopez-Elzy is secretary of the Tucson PTA and 
chairperson for the local students’ “Christmas 
Shoppe? a fund-raising effort to provide needy 








The postal eagle takes six of our colleagues under 
his wing: (from left) Clyde Owen Jackson, Shirley 
Parker McCoy, Philip Moses, Priscilla Lopez-Elzy, 
Henry K. Sanders and Richard V. Hamilton. 


children with money to buy Christmas gifts for 
their parents. In addition, she was local chairper- 
son for the 1983 Combined Federal Campaign. 

Henry Sanders, a manager at the Postal Ser- 
vice’s Management Academy in Washington, DC, 
represented Headquarters volunteers. Since 1972, 
Sanders has devoted much of his free time to Jun- 
ior Achievement, a nationwide program that 
teaches young people the principles of free enter- 
prise by giving them hands-on experience in run- 
ning small business ventures. He currently serves 
on Junior Achievement’s Metropolitan Washing- 
ton Board. 

Sanders also serves on the stewards board of 
the Metropolitan Wesley AME Zion Church in 
Washington, DC, is active in his PTA and is a 
member of the Montgomery County (MD) Net- 
work of Neighbors, a group that works with local 
police to aid victims of racial or sexual incidents. 

The sixth person on the USPS float was Galves- 
ton, TX, postmaster Clyde Chwen Jackson, rep- 
resenting the Southern Region. Among his many 
volunteer activities, Jackson serves as chairman of 
the music department and choirmaster at the 
Wheeler Avenue Baptist Church in nearby Hous- 
ton, and often conducts church services and 
choir performances at the Houston Medical Cen- 
ter. He also founded Houston's “Citizens Against 
Drug Abuse” campaign. 

In Galveston, Jackson is a member of the Exter- 
nal Advisory Committee of the University of 
Texas’ School of Allied Health, and serves on the 
board of directors of the United Way and a local 
cultural center. 

Jackson is philosophical about volunteerism: “It 
is a labor of love, and you should be willing to 
give of yourself. I believe that God blesses us so 
that we can bless others” 

Amen. 
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HOW MUCH 
DO YOU KNOW 


ABOUT 





OUR BUSINESS? 


Do you, as a postal employee, have more knowledge 
of the Postal Service than the average U.S. citizen? You 
can find out in a few minutes by taking this quiz. 


Every year, some pretty fascinating informa- 
tion about our business shows up in the 
Annual Report of the Postmaster General. 
The facts and figures can surprise even those 
who think they know a lot about the Postal 
Service. 

The truth is, if you can correctly answer aii of 
the questions in this quiz, you should count your- 





Questions 


1. How many pieces of mail did we deliver in 
Fiscal Year 1983? 

O a. 119 million 

O b. 1.9 billion 

O cc. 119 billion 


2. This volume of mail represents: 

a. a decrease of nearly 25 percent from last 
year. 

b. an increase of nearly 25 percent over last 
year. 

c. an increase of nearly 5 percent over last 
year. 


3. First-Class Mail made up the largest percent- 
age of our volume last year, 54 percent. The cate- 
gory with the next largest volume was: 

a. Second-Class Mail. 
Ob. Third-Class Mail. 

c. Fourth-Class Mail. 


self among the elite few in the U.S. who really 
know what's what. If you score 15 or better, pat 
yourself on the back for having an excellent over- 
view of the USPS. Even if you get only 10 correct 
answers, you have a pretty fair grasp of important 
facts. If fewer than five of your answers are cor- 
rect, your knowledge—sad to say—is about on 
par with the average U.S. citizen’s and you should 
consider boning up on how we make our living. 


continued 
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4. The financial goal that Congress set for the 

USPS at the time of Postal Reorganization was to: 

O a. make a profit. 

Ob. break even. 

O c. contain our losses to no more than 10 per- 
cent of our annual operating expense. 


5. Our operating expenses increased 5.5 percent 
in 1983. What was our approximate operating ex- 
pense for the year? 

O a. $24 billion 

0 b. $2.4 billion 

O c. $24 million 

6. In 1970, 24 percent of our operating revenues 
were subsidies from the Federal Treasury. What 
percentage of our operating expense came from 
taxpayer funds in 1983? 

O a. 62 percent 

O b. 18 percent 

O c none 


7. In 1983, our income surpassed our total oper- 
ating expense by $616 million. Fr approximately 
what length of time would that $616 million sur- 

plus cover our operating expense? 

1 a. Two months 

Ob. Six weeks 

Oc. Less than two weeks 


8. In comparing the size 
of the Postal Service 
work force with that of 
other civilian employers, 
we would rank: 

O a. First 

Ob. Third 

O c. Eighth 


9. Transportation, sal- 
aries and benefits made 
up 91 percent of our ex- 
penses last year. How 
much of the postal dol- 
lar goes to salaries and 
benefits? 

O a. 13 percent 

O b. 43 percent 

O) c. 83 percent 








10. Programs such as mechanization and presort- 
ing have significantly increased postal efficiency. 
Since 1970, the year before Postal Reorganization, 
our volume has increased by 40 percent. By what 
percentage has the USPS work force changed 
since 1970? 

O a. 32 percent increase 
O b. 7 percent increase 
0 c 8percent decrease 


11. When it is depos- 
ited before 5 p.m., all 
stamped First-Class Mail 
traveling to a surround- 
ing metropolitan area 
qualifies for overnight 
delivery. What percent- 
age of mail entitled to 
overnight delivery was 
delivered on time last 
year? 

O a. 96 percent 
Ob. 76 percent 

O c. 56 percent 


12. The ALL SERVICES campaign began last fall 
with advertisements promising customers “We'll 
help you get our best” A companion campaign 
aimed at employees is called: 

O a. Carrier Alert 

0 b. Mail Early 

O c. Know & Tell 


. My 13. We received the 
@ "} President’s Occupational 





76 presipenT Safety and Health Award 
_—— last year for a manage- 


i 


ment/employee safety 
program that, over a 
five-year period, re- 
duced our rate of lost 
workday injuries by: 
O a. 13 percent 
Ob. 23 percent 

O c. 43 percent 
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14. Approximately how many post offices, sta- 
tions and branches (including contract stations 
and community post offices) do we operate? 

O a. 5,500 

Ob. 19,500 

O c. 39,500 


15. Compared to the private sector, the Postal 
Service’s gain in productivity during 1983 was: 
O a. Lower 

Ob. About the same 

O c. Higher 








16. In 1983, we handled some 38 million pieces 
of mail sent “Free for the Blind” We also deliv- 
ered mail at reduced rates for certain other mail- 
ers, such as non-profit organizations. Where does 
the money come from to make up the difference 
between the cost of providing this service and 
what the mailers pay? 

O a. The cost is shared by other mailers 


Ob. Congress appropriates funds to cover the 
cost 
O c. Acollection is taken up each year among 


non-bargaining employees 





17. Among the many competing domestic over- 
night services, Express Mail service ranks: 

O a. First 

Ob. Second 

O c. Third 


18. A 1983 Roper poll asked Americans to rank 
the “value for the dollar” they receive from vari- 
ous common services. Which of the following 
items was ranked the highest? 

O a. Telephone service 

Ob. Hospital care 

O c. Mail service 
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Answers 

lc 

2. Cc 

3. b—Third-Class mail made up 34 percent of 
our total volume. 

4. b—And we are meeting this goal. Although 
we had deficits in 1978, 1980 and 1981, the 
1983 surplus and the ones in 1979 and 1982 
mean that we essentially have broken even over 
the past seven years. 

5. a—$24 billion 

6. c—There was no direct taxpayer subsidy paid 
to the USPS in Fiscal Year 1983. 

7. c—Our current daily operating expense is 
better than $65 million, so the $616 million 
wouldn't even stretch a full two weeks. 

8. a—With the breakup of American Telephone 
and Telegraph in January, our work force of 
678,845 makes us the nation’s largest civilian em- 
ployer. 

9. c—The exact figure is 83.03 percent; trans- 
portation represented 8.39 percent of our costs. 
10. c—In 1970, we had 741,000 employees; all 
of the reduction in the size of the work force was 


,accomplished through attrition. 


11. a—We provided on-time service for 96 per- 
cent of the First-Class Mail that qualified for over- 
night delivery last year—performance that was a 
full percentage better than 1982's. 

12. ¢ 

13. c 

14. c—If you include contract stations and com- 
munity post offices, the Postal Service has retail 
facilities in nearly 40,000 locations. 

15. c—Our 34 percent productivity increase in 
1983 was higher than the private sector’s. USPS 
gains have exceeded those in the private sector 
in nine of the last 13 years. 

16. b—Congress determines which mailers 
should receive free service or reduced rates and 
provides an annual “revenue forgone” appropria- 
tion to make up the difference between what 
these mailers pay and what they would have to 
pay without financial assistance. This is not a sub- 
sidy to the Postal Service, but to groups that de- 
pend heavily on the mail for purposes that Con- 
gress has determined are important to the 
nation’s welfare. 

17. b—With a 29.5 percent increase in domestic 
volume in 1983, Express Mail service maintained 
its position as the second-ranking domestic over- 
night service in terms of volume. 

18. c—Americans ranked mail service by far the 
best “value for the dollar” of all 12 services in- 
cluded in the poll. Mail received a 56 percent 
excellent/good rating; hospital care rated 36 per- 
cent and telephone service 32 percent. 
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LOOKING AHEAD TO THE 
1984 NEGOTIATIONS 
Postmaster General William F. 
Bolger foresees “moderation, real- 
ism and good faith” in the coming 

negotiations. 





USPS 
PERMIT NO. G-10 






PRESORTED FIRST-CLASS MAIL 
POSTAGE & FEES PAID 











You can look forward to it with 
more confidence if you start plan- 
ning for it long in advance. Your 
first step should be signing up for 
the new retirement seminar your 
os sectional center is ex- 


pected to offer this year. 


THE ENTERTAINERS 
Singers . .. songwriters ... 
musicians ... a playwright... 








when the spotlight goes on, these 


employees are ready. 


A PARCEL MARKED 
‘AGILE’ 


Yes, those were six postal em- 
ployees waving from the 55-foot 
Tournament of Roses float you saw 
f on television January 2. They repre- 


A humorous look at the question o 
mailability, and some tips on how 
the professional window clerk deals 


with the out-of-the-ordinary 
customer. 


sented the thousands of postal 
people who devote their spare time 
to community service. 


LET’S GET QUIZZICAL! 
Think you know a lot about the 
Postal Service? Get out your pencil 


He’s the most decorated driver 
in the Eastern Region, with badges ore C 
for service, safety and humanitarian- (Important clue: Think big!) 
ism. Also: Winners of the “Invitation 


to a Burglary” contest. 


HALF A DOZEN GOOD 
THINGS TO SAY ABOUT 
A RATE INCREASE 


and see how you score on our test. 


On our cover: The USPS float in the 
Tournament of Roses parade was a 
bouquet to the postal employees 
who spend after-work hours help- 
ing others.—Photo by Sam Tsunoda 


We can expect to hear nasty cracks 
about our rate proposal for at least 
the next 10 months. Here are six 
solid reasons why a First-Class 
stamp will remain a great buy at 


23 cents. 


PENALTY FOR PRIVATE USE TO 


WASHINGTON, DC 20260-3100 
AVOID PAYMENT OF POSTAGE $300 


U.S. POSTAL SERVICE 
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